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UPTON SINCLAIR WRITES 


An Open 





Letter to Stalin 


Sir: 

ADDRESS YOU as an elder, having had seventy-three 
| years on this earth while you have had only seventy- 
two. I address you as a fellow author, having read some 
of your writings and knowing that you have read some of 
mine. I address you as a fellow human being, made of 
flesh and nerves which naturally shrink from being 
pierced by sharp fragments of steel or being poisoned by 
the invasion of radioactive materials. 

Our whole world is hag-ridden by fear, and this fear 
is man-made. The two greatest nations of the earth are 
preparing to devote their energies and skills to efforts 
at mutual destruction. No man of intelligence can fail 
to see this, and no man of conscience can fail to be dis- 
tressed by it. Every mail brings me letters from persons 
living in distant parts of the earth who share this sense 
of dismay and who appeal to me to do something 
about it. Before the mutual lightnings are released and the 
mutual cataclysms have started to fall, therefore, I make 
this effort from half way around the world to reach your 
mind and judgment. 

My nation lives in fear of your nation, and I have read 
that your nation lives in fear of mine. I leave you to 
speak for yours, and only tell you that, so far as the 
United States of America is concerned, your Soviet Union 
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can be sure that an aggressive action is out of the ques- 
tion. The overwhelming desire of our people is for 
peace, for any sort of peace that is consistent with na- 
tional self-respect and safety. I know that there are a few 
men in positions of prominence in our country who talk 
about what they call a “preventive war”; and it may be 
hard for you in your country to understand a land where 
every man is free to say whatever comes into his head. 
We have criminals in our country and we have fools, 
and some of them own newspapers and some of them 
make speeches and now and then one of them gets elected 
to a public office. But I assure you that the overwhelming 
mass of the American people and also their government 
want peace above everything else in the world, and that 
the idea of making an attack upon any other nation would 
be to them utterly abhorrent. 

e want no war with anybody, and because of our 
conviction that the peoples of no other country want 
war we fervently desire to see democratic institutions set 
yup in all the other lands. We believe that a self-governing 
people can, and ultimately will, become a peaceful and 
happy people-XI know that you have a different phil- 
osophy from this and a different understanding of the 
meaning of the word “democratic.” You do not believe 
in the ability of the masses of the people to set themselves 
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free from economic feudalism. You believe that power has 
to be seized by an educated and trained minority and 
imposed by a dictatorship—which is in theory a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, but which in actual practice has 
turned out to be a dictatorship over the proletariat. Also 
I know how difficult it is for a man over seventy to 
change his ideas, and especially those upon which his 
career has been based. But we are told that Seneca started 
to learn Greek at the age of eighty, and it has fallen to 
both you and me to have to learn about atomic fission in 
our late sixties. 

More than a hundred years have passed since Marx 
and Engels wrote and promulgated the Communist Man- 
ifesto, and at that time not even the machine-gun had 
been invented. At that time, armies fought with rifles, 
pistols, bayonets and swords, and revolutions could be 
made with the same weapons. But now there are huge 
bombing planes overhead, and jet fighters darting down 
at speeds greater than that of sound; bombs can be 
dropped which may kill literally millions of people in a 
single instant. This fact presents both marshals and nov- 
elists with an entirely new set of ideas to be studied and 
dealt with. 


DICTATORSHIP MEANS WAR 


Here, as briefly stated as possible, is the situation: The 
effort to impose dictatorship upon the Western world 
by propaganda and insurrection would involve a third | 
world war, infinitely more terrible and destructive than | 
the two which we have witnessed in our lifetimexI am 
sure that we will not be the first to drop an atomic bomb 
upon you, and I won’t be rude enough to hint at the pos- 
sibility that you might be the first to drop one upon us. 
I will merely say that if nation A were on some evil 
night to destroy all the major cities of nation B, that 
would not keep nation B from sending out its bombs and 
destroying all the major cities of nation A. And that 
applies likewise to oil production centers and refineries, 
to steel mills and munitions plants, submarine depots, 
harbors and other vital objectives. So war would go on, 
until we might again see men fighting with clubs and 
spears. 

Who would win such a war we cannot even guess. Bu 
this is certain: Everything that civilized men value would 
be destroyed, and neither our capitalists nor your Com- 
munists would have left any of the things for which they 
are ready to fighty This, I submit, is a set of circum 
stances entirely unforeseen by Marx, Engels, Lenin or any 
other theoretician of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Surely this is a situation which calls for rethinking. 
Surely it is the height of folly to go on preparing for a 
war which you are unable to win, and which therefore 
you must be unwilling to fight. It means that all the 
energies of both countries are going into the production 
of war goods which will never be used. It means that 
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the people of your country and the people of mine are to 
be placed and kept upon a poverty basis. Surely we 
ought to find a way for the two great nations, the two 
world economies, to exist in the same world. If we have 
dogmas which declare this to be impossible, we ought 
to face the facts and modify the dogmas. 

Since the days of Marx, it has been the thesis of 
Socialists and Communists alike that capitalism would 
collapse because of its inability to find markets for the 
enormous mass of products its machines turned out. With 
this thesis I agree, and I am sure that if after the end 
of the last war you had accepted the friendship so naively 
proffered by Franklin Roosevelt, and had left us alone 
to work out our own destiny, we would by now have been 
in the midst of a staggering crisis of overproduction, 
which would have forced us to shift rapidly into a sys- 
tem of production for use. But this you did not permit. 
By aggressive moves in Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Turkey, Iran and Korea, you have 
forced us into huge military preparations—and this, of 
course, can go on forever, since military goods do not 
have to be marketed, but are stockpiled until the time 
comes to destroy them in war. 

How different would history have been if you had been 
willing to disband your armies as we did ours! If you 
had been willing to turn the energies of your people to 
showing the world that a socialized economy could build 
itself up and produce plenty for all its citizens, without 
interruption by panics and crises! If only you had been 
willing to convert the American people by the methods 
of peace instead of by those of war, by truth instead of 
by falsehood! 

I beg you to believe that I am not writing this in any 
spirit of sarcasm, but with frankness and earnestness. I 
could name many American capitalists who would be 
perfectly willing to submit to such an arbitrament of ex- 
perience; many who might even prefer the method of 
cooperation and would help to bring it about, if only 
they could be assured that it could be made to work. 
Compare with this the dread possibilities of the other 
method, upon which you now appear to be fully bent. 

There appears to be an arrogant spirit in rulers which 
drives them to such courses, in defiance of all the warn- 
ings of history. All that a writer can do is point out to 
you that you have this decision to make: whether to go 
down to posterity as a conqueror or a statesman. If my 
circumstances permitted the wide circulation of this 
letter, I am sure that I could present to you the signa- 
tures of tens of millions of Americans, beseeching you to 
come to them with the extended hand of friendship, and 
promising to convince you not merely of their good faith 
but of their ability as self-governing citizens of a free 
democratic society to influence their government and see 
to it that peace, justice and brotherhood are made to pre- 


vail in this tormented world. Upton Sinclair 
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E ARE JUST at the beginning 
of technology’s newest gift to 


and communication. 
We now have 108 television outlets. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission will soon allot 2,053 new 
ones. The nation will be covered—in- 
cluding mountains and deserts. Now, 
while the whole thing is in the 
making, is the time to consider what 
we want. 

Every now and then, I get letters 
which take it for granted that I am 
against our so-called “commercial” 
radio and television. I am not against 
any special system ‘of running these 
things. I just want better programs. 
If the sponsorship system fails to give 
them to us, that will be just too bad 
for the sponsors. People will not for- 
ever endure the things we are getting 
now. 

While the great discussion is go- 
ing on, I would like to spotlight some 
of the worthwhile things that are be- 
ing done in the way of radio or tele- 
vision broadcasting. This is a big 
country. There are all sorts of sta- 
tions in big towns and little ones. 
They are all supposed to be commer- 
cial—except for the few which are 
run by municipalities and univer- 
sities. But every now and then, you 
come across a commercial manager 
who has uncommercial ideas. If you 
put all these ideas together, you get 
a good notion of what American 
radio and television may become. 


entertainment 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Crusading 
Radio Station 


The other day, I got a letter from 
Patricia Schaefer, who represents the 
promotion department of Radio Sta- 
tion WOWO in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Now WOWO belongs to the West- 
inghouse Company. You couldn’t 
be more capitalistic and commercial 
than that. But that station in that 
Indiana town has become famous by 
running an unsponsored program 
called “Health from the Soil Up.” 

The main business of radio and 
television outfits, like that of news- 
papers, is to give correct and un- 
biased information. But one of the 
best features of American life has 
been the crusading newspaper. Every 
now and then, an editor has had the 
nerve and imagination to put on a 
campaign for better education, clean- 
er politics or less crime. WOWO is 
undertaking that sort of service. 

The man behind this drive is one 
whose name will be easy for old- 
timers to remember. He is called Jay 
Gould. In starting his project, Mr. 
Gould explained that it is conceived 
in the broadest terms. The idea is to 
preserve health rather than to cure 
disease. But, as the title suggests, the 
aim is not merely to improve and 
preserve the health of individuals. It 
is to develop the health of a region, 
a population, a civilization. 

This is how the radio station goes 
to work: “We are going to use every 
possible means of the air throughout 
the day . . . to bring to our listeners 
an awakening to the fact that health 
is something to be kept, not to be lost 
and regained; that health is the soil 
on which life’s happiness depends.” 
The name of the project does not 


mean that activities are restricted to 
soil and food. Anything pertaining 
to physical, mental, social or com- 
munity health is included. 

The manager continues in his for- 
mal announcement: “We at WOWO 
will work in complete cooperation 
with any or all agencies or individ- 
uals who have already gone so far 
toward the common goal of good or 
better health—the extension depart- 
ments of our state universities and 
their personnel, county agents, home 
demonstration agents, soil conserva- 
tion service men, health councils.” 

Other improvements to be brought 
about are: teaching conservation of 
natural resources and health in all 
schools; instituting more organized 
recreation in rural and urban areas 
for youths and adults; organization 
of more county health councils; con- 
tests, displays and demonstrations of 
health maintenance at fairs and meet- 
ings. 

This program has now been run- 
ning for three months. The best 
thing about it is that it furnishes in- 
spiration to numberless individuals 
and groups. All sorts of people are 
pitching in to help. The manager’s 
report records: “Some success has 
been achieved through acceptance of 
a major 4-H Club conservation 
project.” This project, with the sta- 
tion’s support, “will have a trial run 
in fourteen Northeastern Indiana 
counties, one Michigan county, and 
a county in Ohio.” 

And all this goes on without any 
sponsor or any commercials. Instead 
of the dreary monologues about soap 
or cathartics, the program manager 
of Station WOWO peppers his shows 
throughout the day with “health 
spots.” They are sharp, bright—often 
funny. Like this: “Yes, he carried 
a lot of insurance, John did... 
worked so hard and worried so much 
to keep his premiums paid up! Fell 
over dead at the age of fifty-four this 
morning”; or, “Americans spend 
five billion dollars a year trying to 
buy back health after they get sick”; 
or one for the ladies, “Real beauty is 
simply an advertisement of health.” 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


New Leader Correspondent 


Shifting the Briton’s Burden 


England must transfer 
many of her worldwide 
commitments to the U.S. 


LONDON 
66 E SHALL sTAY in Berlin,” 
said Mr. Eden solemnly 
last week; there are today five British 
divisions (three of them armored) 
stationed in Germany. British forces 
would stay in Korea, said Lord Alex- 
ander, British Minister of Defense, 
visiting Tokyo a few days later. 
Further items: Britain would under- 
take to supply Belgium with £30 
million worth of armaments, it was 
announced after a meeting of the 
European Payments Union, where 
Britain is a debtor, Belgium a credi- 
tor. British jet-fighter production is 
being given “super-priority” at 
home. And, meanwhile, the appro- 
priate areas of Western Australia are 
being cleared for the British A-bomb 
tests. All of this just to show that 
this small island nation is still de- 
termined to play a world power role, 
even if it means the absence in Lon- 
don of those succulent steaks which 
Paris and Rome continue to provide 
for the delectation of American tour- 
ists. 

Steaks or no steaks, one wonders 
how it is all going to be paid for. 
Not only Aneurin Bevan is asking 
this question. 

As Premier Churchill 
again the other day, in external trade 
Britain is doing no more than living 


warned 
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sador Murphy (left) and Gen. Mark Clark 


from hand to mouth. The newspapers 
watch trading prospects as anxiously 
as suburbanites watching their house- 


hold budgets. Australia has just 
severely cut British automobile im- 
ports; fortunately, Canada has at the 
same time lifted similar restrictions 
—a reprieve. The Lancashire textile 
industry is down in the dumps, but, 
luckily, British shipbuilders appear 
to have orders to keep them busy for 
years. Most dangerous of all, while 
British industry is straining every 
resource for rearmament, West Ger- 
man and Japanese exporters are ex- 
panding merrily into British markets. 
All in all, according to the perpetu- 
ally pessimistic financial experts, yet 
another balance-of-payments crisis 
for Britain is obviously looming up 
this summer. 

One would not guess this from the 
general mood of the ordinary citizens. 
The summer weather has been fine, 
the country looks lush and green. 
Employment is still fair—for the mo- 
ment; the shops seem full of goods, 
London of tourists (including many 
Americans), the newspapers of sport- 
ing news—cricket, golf, tennis: The 


ViscounT ALEXANDER (center), British defense chief, confers in Tokyo with U. S. Ambas- 





. Alexander defended U. S. conduct of the war. 


Wimbledon tennis tourney is due, fol- 
lowed by the Olympics at Helsinki. 
But—there is always Korea, where 
another portion of Britain's far-flung 
forces is engaged. And here the lead- 
er-writer of the Times the other day 
took a deep breath and opened the 
editorial in something quite like the 
old tone: 


“No satirist could present a 
more savage picture of defeated 
hopes and the results of two years’ 
war and liberation than the pic- 
ture that comes day by day from 
South Korea. .. .” 


As seen from here, it is hard to 
exaggerate the damage done to U.S. 
prestige by the latest reports from 
Korea—first, by the lamentable reve- 
lations from Koje island; next, by 
the news of Syngman Rhee’s at- 
tempt to arrest Opposition deputies 
and the effrontery of his threat to the 
United Nations not to intervene. 
Equally depressing have been dis- 
patches to the effect that Japanese 
firms were already conducting a 
flourishing undercover trade with 
Communist China (according to the 
Times, winked at by the same Amer- 
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BRITAIN CONTINUED 


ican authorities who last year raised 
such an outcry trade 
through Hong Kong), that galloping 
inflation in South Korea had reduced 
the value of the 1000-won note to six 
cents, that the country was covered 
by a gigantic black market in Amer- 
ican supplies, and that the attitude 
of the South Korean masses toward 
the American and other Allied troops 


over open 


was at best one of camouflaged hos- 
tility. What was one fighting for? 
Clearly, as far as political guidance 
was concerned, the Korean campaign 
had been allowed to go right off the 
rails. 

At Westminster, these dismal re- 
ports have led to rather querulous 
demands that the British Common- 
wealth should have a voice in the 
Panmunjom armistice talks and the 
general determination of UN policy 
in Korea. The British Government’s 
position in the matter is difficult. The 
British are involved in the campaign, 
but their stake is too small to entitle 
them to an equal say. (According to 
one calculation, 90 per cent of the so- 
called UN forces in Korea have been 
supplied by the United States, 7 per 
cent by Britain, and 3 per cent by all 
the other allies taken together.) Still, 
within the overall picture of British 
commitments. Korea remains a sec- 
ondary if unfortunate problem. It is 
as a test-case of United States world 
leadership that the Korean affaire 
has its unhappy side. 

A negative aspect of the Korean 
crisis is that American attention has 
been too exclusively focused on the 





military position in that barren pen- 
insula. As viewed from London, there 
ought to be far greater Western pre- 


occupation with the dangers facing 
of Southeast 
Asia, that is, the bloc of countries 


the great rice-bowl 


8 


including the British Malay States, 
Indo-China, Burma, Siam and In- 
donesia, with their more than 150 
million inhabitants. Lying between 
India and China, potentially rich, 
especially in tin and rubber, but un- 
der new, weak and inexperienced gov- 
ernments, and each with its Chinese 
minority, these countries offer an 
obvious target for Communist pene- 
tration and undermining. 





ORWELLIAN GOULASH 


Communist Hungary won’t tolerate any American styles. Even flannel suits 
are taboo, according to the Szabad Ifjusag, Red journal. In the Stalinvaros 
building project, managers arranged a dance for young workers who “accom- 
plished 180-200 per cent above their norm in carrying the mortar box.” In 


the midst of the dance, the public-address system blared: 
Stalinvaros do not tolerate people 


“We people of 


imitating American fashions dancing 


with us, Therefore, we request the young man wearing a gray flannel suit 
and a yellow shirt to leave the hall immediately, together with his partner.” 


At the same dance, according to Szabad Ifjusag, a girl refused a romantic 
young man any further dances until he “became less conceited and accom- 


plished 200 per cent of his work norm.” 


BRITISH TROOPS IN MALAYA: ‘LESS SUSPECT THAN AMERICANS’ 





[t is a psychological oddity that the 
British, the insufferable 
rulers of yesterday, are today al- 
ready less suspect in this great region 
of Asia than the Americans, for all 
the _ latter’s 


imperial 


tradition of “anti- 





With “Point Four” 
still littke more than a driblet, the 
British Commonwealth ‘Colombo 
Plan” still remains the sole ambitious 


colonialism.” 


blueprint for the industrial develop- 
ment of Southern Asia. But in Lon- 
don one is very conscious that, just 
Westminster and 
Whitehall have achieved greater in- 


at a time when 


sight into Asian problems, British 
coffers are empty. In her present con- 
dition, Britain can supply no more 
than a fraction of the credits, the 
machinery, the irrigation plant, the 
wheat, the fertilizers and all the rest 
of Southeast Here, 
therefore, is a ready opportunity for 
the United States to shoulder yet an- 
other portion of the White Man’s 
Burden. A difficult prospect? Cer- 
tainly. But 
have to continue to learn that “anti- 


Asia’s needs. 


Americans _ probably 
colonialism,” for so long such a re- 
warding oratorical theme for their 
leading politicians, is at the same 
time not enough. 
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DALLIN 


IGHT HAS RECENTLY been thrown 
Bie the activities of Czech diplo- 
matic agencies in the United States. 
As it unfolded in testimony before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, the picture was a sordid one 
of espionage, corruption and sexual 
perversity. Many of the details re- 
called the story told by former Pol- 
ish military attaché General Izyador 
Modelski three years ago, but the 
facts now brought out on Czech ac- 
tivities are far worse. 

Three agencies of the Czech Com- 
munist Government figure in the tes- 
timony: the UN delegation, the 
Embassy in Washington, and the 
Consulate in New York; all three 
carry on extensive espionage activity. 
Indeed, Joseph Molnar, a former 
Czech secret agent, testified before 
the subcommittee that his first con- 
tact with the “intelligence depart- 
ment” of the Embassy had been 
made through the head of the Czech 
UN delegation, Dr. Vladimir Houdek 
himself. Houdek had _ introduced 
Molnar to Dr. Erwin Munk, chief of 
Czech espionage, instructing him in 
all the necessary precautionary meas- 
ures, 

It was apparent from the testi- 
mony that this excursion into a non- 
diplomatic field was the rule rather 
than the exception for the eminent 
Dr. Houdek. Subsequently, for ex- 
ample, when another official of Czech 
“intelligence” in Washington, Dr. 
Palma, had reason to believe that he 
would be declared persona non grata 
by the State Department and ordered 
to leave the country, it was decided 
that he “would be better safe [sic] 
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By David J. Dallin 


Espionage Agents 
In Striped Pants 


at the United Nations Delegation, so 
Palma was transferred” to the latter. 

The structure of the Czech Em- 
bassy in Washington is much like 
that of Soviet embassies throughout 
the world; as a matter of fact, the 
satellites all slavishly follow the 
Soviet model. Ostensibly an arm of 
the Czech Foreign Ministry, the Em- 
bassy is actually a combination of 
agencies representing, among others, 
the Czech secret police and War Min- 
istry. The respective heads of these 
units are more or less independent 
of one another, and the least influ- 
ential among them appears to be the 
Ambassador himself. Each one has 
his own code, and maintains cable 
communication with Prague; each 
one, too, has part of the diplomatic 
pouch for his own use. Colonel Otto 
Biheler, another Czech espionage 
chief in this country, “was sending 
big boxes with some military infor- 
mation—everybody was saying—to 
Czechoslovakia; he was always men- 
tioning to be careful on these pack- 
ages.” Colonel Biheler made “several 
trips to Canada and other places 
around the country; he took his wife 
to Canada because he wanted a cover 
and to show the trip as a pleasure 
trip.” 

One Czech agent was a woman 
named Helen Vrabel (alias Mrs. Gor- 
don, alias Mrs. Finkelstein) who 
posed as a writer and lecturer. While 
“writing for Communist newspapers, 
lecturing on the radio and speaking 
all over the United States,” she 
functioned as a contact woman for 
Erwin Munk until his expulsion from 
the United States. 


Joseph Molnar, after his recruit- 
ment into the spy apparatus, was in- 
structed to contact a Mr. Horvat of 
the Embassy whenever he needed 
money. His meetings with Horvat, 
who turned out to be Munk’s assist- 
ant in the capital, took place in a bar 
“in a very bad section of Washing- 
ton.” When Munk was finally order- 
ed out of the country by the State 
Department, a devoted Moscow- 
trained Communist named Stari took 
his place. Nothing much changed 
when Munk departed; his successor 
was apparently equally _ efficient. 
“Neither Mr. Houdek nor Mr. Nosek 
[the Czech delegate to the UN] like 
him; they are afraid of him.” 

For several years, Munk had 
wielded virtually supreme 
among Czech representatives in this 
country; he passed on all Americans 
who applied for Czech visas and sup- 
plied Prague with hundreds of re- 
ports on U.S. citizens for the files of 
the secret police. However, on his 
return home, where he was to be pro- 
moted, it was somehow discovered 
that he had maintained a bank ac- 
count with $4,000 in the United 
States. Today, he cleans streets for 
the Prague sanitation department. 

One of the highlights of Molnar’s 
testimony is his account of the ac- 
tivities of Teo Florin, First Secre- 
tary of the Embassy. Florin’s role in 
the espionage setup consisted in 
maintaining a sort of club for 
homosexuals. “When the men became 
sufficiently intoxicated, Florin always 
turned the conversation to political 
themes.” Declared Molnar: 


“At various intervals, two men 
at a time would disappear into one 
bedroom and would reappear 30 
or 40 minutes later. The others, 
meanwhile, were dancing, flirting 
and becoming tender to each 
other. Whenever they needed var- 
iety in company, one man known 
as ‘Bob’ and whom Mr. Florin in- 
troduced as a man from the 
United States Government simply 
took a car and returned shortly 
with more company of the same 
kind.” 

A truly edifying picture of a 


“people’s democracy” in action! 


power 








By Abba P. Lemfer 


Capitalism 
Socialism and 


Freedom 


A Reply to Max Eastman 





This is the third article in a symposium on the 
relation of a planned economy to _ political 
freedom. The symposium was initiated on May 
19 by Max Eastman, who took the view that 
political democracy could not survive without 
a free-enterprise market economy. On June 9, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. took an opposite view, 
seeing little danger of “statism” or oppressive 
government in present trends. This week’s 
contributor, the first economist in the sym- 
posium, is Dr. Abba P. Lerner, who is now 
a professor at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 





AX EASTMAN BEGINS with the premise that a free 
M:. efficient society cannot exist without a market 
and price mechanism. He goes on to observe that certain 
reformers whom he calls “bureaucratic socialists” seem to 
want to replace the price mechanism by “planning,” and 
he arrives at the conclusion that “these piously aspiring 
reformers . . . are destroying, in the name of social wel. 
fare, the economic foundations of freedom,” and that it 
is they, not the fellow-travelers or the Communists or war 
or the defense effort, that present “a mounting danger to 
our liberties.” Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, the 
conclusion does not follow from the premises. 

With the first premise 1 have no quarrel whatever. 
Without the price mechanism, it is impossible to allow the 
citizen, as a worker, the freedom to choose his work. It 
is impossible to test or guide efficiency in the use of re. 
sources and it is impossible to give due recognition to the 
citizen as a consumer in getting those things produced 
for him which are chosen by himself and not by some 
bureaucrat. 

It is also true that reformers have often substituted 
some sort of planning for a part of the price mechanism, 
damaging it and reducing some of the freedoms which 
depend on its unhampered working. Some have even ex- 
pressed an interest in achieving a “fully planned” econ 
omy in which nothing is left to the price mechanism. But 
even such extremists (if they still exist) would not con- 
stitute “a mounting danger to our liberties.” 

This is because there are a number of missing steps 
in the argument: 

1. “Bureaucratic socialists” are not the only or even 
the most important instigators of measures that interfere 
with the price mechanism. We have tariffs, subsidies, 
franchises, licenses, allocations and many other devices 
which in various ways have sabotaged the price mechan- 
ism in the interests of pressure groups of all kinds. 

2. The issue of private enterprise versus public enter- 
prise cannot be identified with the issue of using the price 
mechanism or not using it. It is possible for public enter- 
prise to make use of the price mechanism just as much 
as private enterprise, and in some cases public enterprise 
can use the price mechanism to serve the social interest. 
which private enterprise would sacrifice for the sake of 
monopoly profit. 

3. Socialism can no longer be identified with the com- 
plete displacement of private enterprise by public enter- 
prise. To most people who call themselves socialists, pub- 
lic ownership of the means of production is not an ulti: 
mate principle but a means to be used whenever it would 
serve the social interest; while private enterprise is als 
recognized as a means which, in some cases, might work 
better than social ownership and which, in such cases, 
should be supported by socialists. It is true that this 
recognition must ultimately obliterate the distinction be 
tween a socialist and a liberal, but that is indeed just 
what is happening except for the disappearing fetishists 
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to whom 100-per-cent public ownership or 100-per-cent 
private ownership is a rigid dogma. 

But even if the “bureaucratic socialists” stood four- 
square for 100-per-cent public ownership and the com- 
plete displacement of the price mechanism by central 
planning, they would still not constitute a direct threat 
to our liberties as long as they did not organize a con- 
spiracy for the destruction of our democratic political 
processes. As long as the democratic process stands, any 
damage that any economic arrangement may do to eco- 
nomic opportunities or economic well-being or consumers’ 
sovereignty can be corrected. Plans can be watered down, 
modified, nullified or reversed. Nationalized industries 





A GOP VOTE: ‘IN A FREE LAND, ALL MEASURES... 


can be denationalized. What is essential to a free society 
is, fortunately, not that all measures should be wise, but 
that they should all be reversible. 

This is seen most clearly by Communist conspirators. 
However much they may preach the doctrine that the 
basic issue is the social ownership of property, their 
primary concern, in any coalition into which they enter, 
is not to nationalize industry but to get control of the 
police. It is the destruction by totalitarians of the demo- 
cratic processes that makes their seizure of power irre- 
versible without violent revolution. 

Eastman is on firm ground when he points out that 
economic measures of planning or control, based on an 
ignorance of the nature and necessity of the price 
mechanism, would have bad effects, and that these bad 
effects can even be cumulative. When it becomes obvious 
that they do not have the intended effects, supporting 
measures may be undertaken and these, being equally 
based on ignorance, will not work either, and so we can 
get a proliferation of controls on top of controls spread- 
ing confusion and inefficiency. It is even possible that 
this would cause extreme dissatisfaction which some 
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A DEMOCRATIC VOTE: . .. SHOULD BE REVERSIBLE’ 


dictator could utilize to discredit the whole democratic 
setup and to engineer his own installation into power on 
an irreversible basis. 

This is possible. But inaction can be just as dangerous 
as action if it is sufficiently unwise. If a fear of doing 
anything at all should result in severe depressions being 
permitted again and in a failure to correct other calami- 
ties or injustices, there can be the same revulsion that 
would destroy our free society. “Anarchistic capitalism” 
is no less a peril in this way than “bureaucratic social- 
ism,” but since neither interferes with free discussion and 
elections, the foolishness they can perpetrate can be cor- 
rected as their results are seen. 

An exaggeration of the dangers from action and an 
underestimation of the dangers from inaction seems to 
be a common failing among ex-Communists. Milosz, 
Chambers and Eastman are all men from whose writings 
I have learned much. But Milosz finds it difficult to escape 
from the belief that a reformer who is not a Bolshevik 
is not really serious about his reforms and, his eyes 
having been opened to the evils of Bolshevism, he is 
penned in by despair. Chambers, apparently from a simi- 
lar identification of progressive human endeavor with the 
Bolshevism of whose bitterness he has tasted so deeply, 
sees the essential evil in the sinful pride of man trying to 
improve society, and has retreated to the comforting 
myths of the Soil and the Church. And now Eastman sees 
nothing but danger to liberty in “lawyers, business and 
labor managers, politicians and intellectuals” endeavoring 
to use their skills and their influence to improve the or- 
ganization of our society and to diminish its inefficiencies 
and injustices. 

It is no use pointing out that in a democratic society 
mistakes can be corrected and their obstinate perpetrators 
thrown out of power, since what worries Eastman is not 
that “bureaucratic socialists” will make serious mistakes. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








FREEDOM  cosesve 
He declares that his belief that they will fail—“that they 
will not achieve security, orderly production or the pros- 
perity that makes universal welfare possible, by sacrific- 
ing freedom”—is not the issue. He is really concerned 
with the prideful sin or sacrilege of trying to do anything 
about improving a system that must not be profaned by 
the touch of human hands. 

It is possible that Eastman would deny such a worship 
of the status quo, but without it his whole thesis has no 
basis. Professor Hayek, to whom Eastman refers, seems to 
take a similar position in his /ndividualism and Economic 
Order. Hayek distinguishes between “true individualism” 
and “false individualism.” “True individualism” sees in 
our social order “things which are greater than . . . in- 


dividual minds can fully comprehend.” It is ‘ 


‘a product of 
an acute consciousness of the limitations of the in- 
dividual mind which induces an attitude of humility 
toward the impersonal and anonymous social processes 
by which individuals help to create things greater than 
they know.” “False individualism,” on the other hand, is 
concerned with “human design” and is presumably 
sufficiently lacking in humility to want to do something 
about improving on the social design that it finds. 


OPPOSES ALL REFORMS 


This statement may not be completely fair to Hayek, 
who in some places seems only to want to stress the 
“true individualist’s” ability to recognize that it is pos- 
sible for complex institutions to develop without a single 
mind having planned them all from the beginning. But 
Eastman seems to accept the implication, on which Hayek 
hedges somewhat, that any attempt at reform can only 
lead to ruin. Hayek says that the “true individualists” 


“did not contend . . . that this system [of private prop- 


erty] was incapable of further improvement.” But East- 
man must be an even truer “true individualist”; for, if 
social improvements or experiments are not promoted by 
“lawyer-manager-politician-intellectuals,” by whom could 
they be undertaken? Would not any group which tried 
to introduce and administer any change in our social 
organization have to begin as intellectuals, and become 
lawyers, managers and politicians in the course of trying 
to carry out the project? The only explanation is that 
Eastman has been frightened off any further experiments 
with social arrangements. 

The state of panic that underlies all this is revealed in 
the examples given. How can one be so worried about the 
danger to democracy of the “Truman payroll” when the 
President’s decision to take over the steel mills can be 
stopped by the decision of a judge? 

Or take the idea that large-scale Government employ- 
ment threatens the freedom of the individual because, if 
the Government were the sole employer, anybody whom 
the Government didn’t like would be doomed to starva- 
tion. This is a nightmarish aberration based on a picture 
of the Government as a single man who hires all his em- 
ployes personally so that, if he has a prejudice against 
one of them, he will not give him a job. But there can 
be no single man who hires, knows and remembers every- 
body who works for such a government. There would 
have to be almost as many men engaged in hiring people 
for the Government as there are men engaged in hiring 
people for our myriad businesses and corporations. There 
would still have to be criteria for judging fitness for a 
job. There would still be competition for good men, so 
that, if a man annoys a particular personnel manager, 
there will be thousands of others from whom he will be 
able to get a job. He will be no worse off than if he 





LABOR OF LOVE 


A CIO leader told members of a barbers’ union today that 
they should put in a good word for labor when they chat with 
customers.—News item. 


Now barbers, hitherto devoted 
To sports and politics 

And movie stars on whom they’ve doted, 
Must never fail to mix 


Some words for labor in, we gather, 
And as their razors glisten, 

Their patrons, underneath the lather, 
Are almost sure to listen. 


s 


UNKINDEST CUT 


House Votes to Cut Taxes of Members.—Newspaper headline. 


A popular thing is the cutting of taxes, 
To voters it’s always appealing. 
It pleases and heartens, it calms and relaxes 


The taxpayer, groggy and reeling. 


But here there’s a feeling of being defrauded, 
The citizen murmurs and mutters. 

The cutting of taxes is hardly applauded 
When the taxes thus cut are the/cutter’s. 


—Richard Armour 
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had annoyed a particular private employer, and by em- 
ployer is meant not the firm, but the man at a particular 
desk in a particular hiring office. 

It is, of course, possible for a government to circulate a 
blacklist to all hiring offices and then, of course, any- 
body who got on the list would be in serious trouble. But 
this means a special operation of establishing and en- 
forcing such a blacklist, and has nothing to do with 
Government ownership. Such a list was applied by the 
Nazi Government to private employment. It could be used 
by a government which employed nobody at all. It can 
even be attempted by irresponsible private organizations 
which see red. What is bad is the blacklist. The protection 
of individual freedoms from the evil lies not in who 
owns the business but in the prohibition of the blacklists. 

Or, why should anyone be so impressed by pleas of a 
government engaged in welfare or economic-planning ac- 
tivities that it must not be changed so that the plan can 
go on? At election time, all governments claim indis- 
pensability, but this did not prevent the British Labor 
Government from being replaced by the Conservatives, 
and it will not prevent the Conservatives from being re- 
placed by a Labor government. 

Or, consider the Amerasia scandal. Should not the 
coddling of traitors be blamed more on an infection of 
fellow-travelerism than on “bureaucratic socialism”? Even 
President Truman’s talk during the meat shortage of 1946 
about his having considered the commandeering of cows 
(surely not without compensation) must be read in the 
light of a supposed monopolistic restriction of trade by 
the withholding of supplies, not as a wanton disregard 
of constitutional rights. And there is no basis at all for 
Eastman’s fear that “bureaucratic socialists” are striving 
for complete equality of income. 


SAME LOGIC AS COMMUNISTS 


But there is here not merely the panic shown in the 
examples just mentioned. There is a carry-over from 
Communism that is not made any more sensible by 
standing it on its head. There is no more basis for the 
assertion by “anarchistic capitalists” that extensions of 
public enterprise or welfare legislation must lead to a 
collectivist Slave State, than for the assertion by the 
Communists that the maintenance of private enterprise 
must lead to Fascism. Both of these are the same great 
red herring, no matter which way it is laid. The way to 
safeguard freedom is to concentrate on the safeguarding 
of freedom, by the jealous guarding of the civil and po- 
litical liberties which would permit any excess of private 
ownership or of public ownership or of anything else to 
be changed if the people felt it was not serving them well. 

The Communists’ assertion that private property must 
lead to Fascism and war, although quite devoid of any 
evidence, was of great importance in providing moral 
justification for attacks on democratic governments. The 
converse assertion, that welfare legislation must destroy 
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JUSTICE BLACK: STEEL RULING STOPPED TRUMAN 


liberty, is equally without foundation and serves a similar 
purpose in the present attack on our liberties by the “cul- 
tural vigilantism” so well analyzed by Sidney Hook in 
his pamphlet Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No! The attack on 
our civil liberties comes mostly from ignorant anti-Com- 
munists, who cannot distinguish between liberal reform- 
ers and Communist conspirators, and from bigoted re- 
actionaries, to whom democracy is a heresy and who use 
Communism as an excuse for suppressing any unpopular 
thoughts. 

This situation has been seriously aggravated by the 
blindness, or worse, of those fellow-traveling liberals 
who treated Communists as if they were only a more ex- 
treme kind of liberal, making it easier for the reactionary 
bigots to declare that liberals and socialists are “only 
more moderate kinds of Communists.” I am sure that it 
is not Eastman’s intention, but the most important effect 
of his raising the bogey of freedom destroyed by “bureau- 
cratic socialists” will be to thicken the fog that confuses 
friend with foe. It will hamper the internal strengthening 
of our economy by democratic reformers and will aid the 
external enemy by providing more camouflage for Com- 
munist conspirators. 

This is the sad result of the lack of liberal faith. The 
believing liberal works on the assumption that man is 
capable of building a free society and continually im- 
proving on it. He believes that man can do better than 
to accept gratefully and humbly the measure of freedom 
that comes without his understanding through the ephem- 
eral accident of unplanned capitalism. He knows that men 
make mistakes, but believes that they can be limited by 
free discussion and corrected by the democratic process 
before they are fatal. He cannot, of course, claim cer- 
tainty about this belief and hope. Only the future knows 
the Truth. But he can take it as a highly warranted 
assertion that we shall not succeed if we do not try. 











By Daniel James 





Who ARE THE CIVIL 


At a recent meeting of the New York Civil Liberties Union 


HAVE just come through an ex- 
| perience which should cause every 
American to closely examine, from 
now on, the credentials of anyone 
pretending to be an upholder of civil 
liberties. Especially professional 
champions such as Arthur Garfield 
Hays, counsel of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and Osmond K. 
Fraenkel, counsel of the New York 
Civil 


gentlemen in particular have recently 


Liberties Union. For these 
given an astounding demonstration 
of bias in favor of Communists, of 
failure to defend the rights of anti- 
Communists, and of a reckless disre- 
gard for elementary fair play and 
democracy such as to render them 
unfit to hold office in the ACLU or 
henceforth claim the right to be 
taken seriously as civil libertarians. 

On June 18, I addressed a meet- 
ing of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union at the High School of Com- 
merce in New York City, upon the 
invitation of the NYCLU’s Executive 
Director, George E. Rundquist. The 
meeting had been called to protest a 
Board of Education resolution pro- 
hibiting the use of city school build- 
ings and grounds by the Communist- 
run Teachers Union and other Com- 
munist groups. 

It was understood that my view 
of the resolution would differ from 
that of the two other scheduled speak- 
ers, Hays and Jerome Nathanson of 
the Ethical Culture Society. Both 
opposed the resolution in its entirety. 
I disagreed with a section giving too 
much ‘power to officials to determine 
who is favored 
preventing the Teachers Union, as 


“subversive,” but 
a known Communist agency, from 
using school facilities (although it 


should be granted a hearing first). In 


12 


short, it was to lend some variety of 
opinion to the meeting that I had 
been invited to address it. 

But I soon found that at this meet- 
ing of the ACLU it was not variety, 
but conformity, that was demanded. 
From the moment it became clear by 
my remarks that I considered the TU 
to be Communist-controlled. I found 
myself a lone dissenter and the vic- 
tim of a concerted effort to suppress 
what I had to say. 

I had expected, of course, that my 
attack upon the TU would draw fire 
from its members, and was prepared 
to deal with them. What astounded 
me was that this meeting of an Amer- 
ican Civil Union group 
could be dominated by a highly or- 
ganized and 


Liberties 


Communist 
claque (virtually no non-Communist 
voice was heard from the audience), 
and that the Communists should be 
aided and abetted by such stalwarts 
of fair play and freedom of speech 
as Arthur Garfield Hays and Osmond 
K. Fraenkel, who acted as chairman. 

The fact is, I was rarely able to 
utter three or four consecutive sen- 
tences without, on the one hand, be- 
ing heckled, hissed, abused and 
threatened by the Communists, and 
on the other hand being restrained 
—sometimes  physically—by the 
chairman. At one point, such pande- 
monium reigned that I gave up all 
hope of being heard and, walking off 
the platform, announced that I was 
leaving in protest. (Only Mr. Rund- 
quist’s promise of a fair hearing 
persuaded me to remain; but the 
promise was in vain.) 

Although the chairman of any 
democratically conducted assembly is 
obligated to maintain order, or at 
least make a serious effort to do so, 


fanatical 





A WILLING MOUTHPIECE 


HAYS: 


Mr. Fraenkel did neither. Confronted 
with an obviously hysterical crowd 
of Communists, Mr. Fraenkel, who 
claims to be something of an expert 
on hysteria, failed somehow to recog- 
nize its existence at this meeting, 
and consequently failed to make a 
single gesture or statement that 
might have established a degree of 
order and quiet. In fact, instead of 
restraining the mob, he tried to re- 
strain me. Seizing my arm, he di- 
rected me at the height of the Commu- 
nist attack to cut short my speech 
as my time limit—which he said was 
twenty minutes—was almost up. I 
was compelled to retort that he had 
not previously announced to the 
speakers that they would be limited 
to twenty minutes, and had not so 
limited the preceding speaker, Mr. 
Hays. Only by insisting upon the 
same right as Mr. Hays was I able to 
resume my talk—but not without 
further disorder provoked by the 
Communists and encouraged by the 
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LIBERTARIANS? 


civil liberties yielded to Communist hysteria 





RUSSELL: 


‘OUR KIND OF PEOPLE' 


chairman’s weakness and bias. 

Nor did this civil libertarian’s 
peculiar concern for minority rights 
stop there. The very first question 
from the floor was directed to me. 
Whereupon Rose Russell, the Teach- 
ers Union’s top commissar, asked for 
the floor, and Chairman Fraenkel, 
whom you might suppose was conver- 
sant enough with procedure to know 
that you do not recognize anyone 
when a speaker is about to answer a 
question, recognized her and in effect 
shunted me aside while she spoke. 
Miss Russell used the opportunity 
not to ask a question but to denounce 
me. After her denunciation, I was 
still not permitted to answer my ques- 
tioner, for Mr. Fraenkel before I could 
utter a single word, told me to hurry. 
Not since the days of struggle against 
Communist control of liberal organ- 
izations have J experienced such 
high-handed tactics from an allegedly 
impartial chairman. 

I must say this for Mr. Fraenkel: 
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He was consistent to the end. As it 
happened, I was also the last speaker 
called upon to answer a question. 
After I had done so, Fraenkel, who 
I thought would now close the meet- 
ing, discarded the last semblance of 
impartiality and wound up with a 
direct attack upon my position. Thus 
Osmond Fraenkel, civil libertarians. 

Now to Arthur Garfield Hays. 

The opening speaker, Hays in a 
sense bears chief moral responsibility 
for the bias, intolerance and chaos 
that followed. Indulging in a unique 
piece of political chicanery, Hays, 
who presumably was there to repre- 
sent the official position of the ACLU, 
lent the prestige of that organization 
to the Teachers Union by devoting 
most of his speech to reading a state- 
ment prepared and written for him 
by Rose Russell. This, needless to say, 
ran the gamut of the usual Commu- 
nist denunciation and slander of U.S. 
domestic and foreign policies. Hays 
frankly announced his intention to 
thus act as a transmission belt for 
the TU, and even acclaimed that 
group as “our kind of people.” 

Mr. Hays’s moments of silence re- 
vealed as much as his Teachers 
Union-written speech. Here is a man 
with a reputation for being a coura- 
geous defender of minority rights. 
But this same man, at a meeting of 
his own organization—a civil liber- 
ties meeting—did not once lift his 
voice to defend the right of an anti- 
Communist minority to be heard! 
For years Mr. Hays has gone up and 
down the land denouncing “hysteria” 
(by which he really means the deter- 
mination of Americans to fight Com- 
munism). But when real hysteria 
stares him in the face as it did at 
this meeting, and makes it truly im- 


possible for freedom of speech to 
function, Mr. Hays does not utter a 
single protest! Arthur Garfield Hays 
it is obvious, is primarily interested 
in the rights of those who agree with 
him, and will protest only the “hys- 
teria” of those who disagree. 

There is evidence beyond my own 
to substantiate what I have reported. 
First, there is Jerome’ Nathanson, 
the Ethical Culture Leader, who fol- 
lowed me as the third and final speak- 
er. Unlike the professional civil 
libertarians on the platform, Mr. 
Nathanson was sufficiently aroused by 
the treatment I had received to 
excoriate the audience for its intoler- 
ance, and to plead that I be given a 
fair hearing even though he, like the 
audience, happened to disagree with 
my speech. Next, there is the NYCLU 
official who, while politically at odds 
with THE New LEADER, confessed to 
me after the meeting that he had 
been appalled—and “educated”—by 
the Teachers Union demonstration 
and by the whole fiasco generally. (I 
hope that he has or will convey his 
feelings to the ACLU.) Finally, there 
is the member of the audience who 
wrote the ACLU a letter, a copy of 
which he forwarded to me, protesting 
Hays’s “trickery” and the conduct of 
the meeting. I hope that other wit- 
nesses will come forth as these have. 

This report was not a pleasure to 
write. | have been, and expect to re- 
main, for a long time an ardent 
supporter of the ACLU (although 
one who sometimes has reservations 
about certain of its stands). But I 
am disturbed by what took place in 
its name, as possibly indicative of a 
trend that may render the ACLU a 
political captive and therefore use- 
less to democracy. For if the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union cannot 
of expression 
within its own organization, how can 
its devotion to liberty outside be 
taken seriously? It seems to me that 
the ACLU is obligated to investigate 
the events I have described, and to 
ask itself whether such men as Arthur 
Garfield Hays and Osmond K. Fraen- 


kel are fit to represent it. 


guarantee freedom 














CHAMBERLIN 


HITTAKER CHAMBERS’S Wit- 
W ness seems on the way to be- 
coming the most discussed book of 
the year—and deservedly so. The 
author has probably done as much as 
any American to expose the nature 
and methods of the Communist fifth- 
column threat to a free society. The 
deadly, venomous hatred which he 
has inspired, not only among Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers but in 
that larger and more insidious class, 
the anti-anti-Communists, is a badge 
of honor, morally and intellectually. 

It seems likely that Witness, with 
its mass circulation and dramatic 
story, will contribute as much as any 
book to making Americans think 
about Communism. And this is just 
as desirable an objective as the ex- 
posure of fith-columnists, spies and 
traitors. Apathy is always a mortal 
danger to free institutions. It has 
been discouraging to see so many ex- 
cellent books, notably some of the 
first-hand accounts of life in Soviet 
concentration camps, fail to make a 
strong impact upon American public 
opinion. 

Just because Witness is so im- 
portant as the intellectual and spirit- 
ual testament of a man who accepted 
and then rejected Communism, I 
think the point is worth making that 
individuals may reach the same con- 
clusions as Chambers for quite differ- 
ent psychological and _ intellectual 
reasons. The list of individuals who 
broke with Communism after periods 
of more or less sympathetic identi- 
fication with it is very long, and 
each one’s right to his own reasons 
for rejection should be recognized. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS fag 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Menace 
Of Power 


Chambers, who tells us that he 
broke with Communism in a moment 
of religious revelation, sees the fun- 
damental issue between Communism 
and anti-Communism in religious 
terms. The Communist vision, as he 
says, is the vision of man without 
God. The Communist party, he thinks, 
has posed the most revolutionary 
question in history: God or Man? 
The implication of his thinking is 
that skepticism leads logically and 
inevitably to Communism and _ that 
the only basis for rejection of Com- 
munism is some form of supernatural 
faith. 

I think these conclusions are too 
sweeping and too exclusive. I was 
never so deeply or emotionally in- 
as was 
Chambers. I was never a member of 
the Communist party, much less of 
any Communist underground. Yet 
anyone who took the trouble to look 
up the articles and reviews I con- 
tributed in the years 1919-1921 to 
such publications as the New York 
Call and Soviet Russia, mostly un- 
der the pseudonym A. C. Freeman, 
would recognize the handiwork of a 
pretty advanced fellow-traveler. 

I went to Russia in 1922 with a 
definitely pro-Soviet bias. My change 
of viewpoint was not the result of any 
single dramatic experience or any 
sudden flash of revelation. It was a 
reaction to what I saw in Soviet life: 
people thrown into prison because 
of false anonymous denunciations, 
creative effort in literature and the 
arts warped and corrupted by official 
thought control, the peasants exploit- 
ed by a topheavy bureaucratic organ- 


volved with Communism 


ization of the national economy. 

My process of disillusionment was 
immensely speeded up during the 
last years (1929-1934) which I spent 
in Russia. The earlier cases of arbi- 
trariness and injustice now assumed 
the proportions of mass crimes, quite 
unmatched in the experience of the 
civilized world, and only equalled, 
but not surpassed, by the unimagin- 
able later crimes of the Nazis. I mean 
such things as the starving to death 
of millions of recalcitrant peasants, 
in 1932-33, the “genocide” com- 
mited against the so-called kulaks, 
and the inauguration of slave labor 
on a gigantic scale. 

Why was the Soviet reality such a 
ghastly mockery of the 
dreams which had been shared by all 
Russian revolutionists, Social Demo- 


idealistic 


crats and populists alike, before the 
Revolution? This question has often 
occupied me, both before and after 
I left the Soviet Union. And I have 
never wavered in the belief that what 
made the Russian Revolution, in its 
Bolshevik expression, go wrong was 
a disregard of the mortal danger of 
unlimited power, even if this power is 
theoretically vested in a revolutionary 
party, class or state. 

The Bolsheviks, with their glori- 
fication of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, were the principal sin- 
ners. But I think all the Russian left- 
wing revolutionary groups had some- 
In their im- 
patience to put into effect blueprints 
for a social utopia, they failed to 
recognize that the daring leap toward 
a bright future would end in an 
abyss unless the strongest kind of 
curbs were placed on arbitrary and 
excessive use of state power. 

My retreat from Moscow Commu- 
nism was therefore not into some 
spiritual absolute, but into a very 
quickened appreciation of the funda- 
mental importance of those safe- 
guards which have been built up in 
the Western world against oppression 
of the individual by arbitrary state 
power, regardless of what plausible 
pretexts might be invoked for its ex- 
ercise. 


thing to answer for. 
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Spies, Dupes and Diplomats. 
By Ralph de Toledano. 
Duell, Sloan. 244 pp. $3.50. 


THERE ARE two books here, one a 
careful account of Richard Sorge’s 
prewar Tokyo spy shop, the other a 
furious indictment of the Washing- 
tonians who, through malice or ignor- 
ance, midwived the emergence of 
Communist China. This last part—a 
quick tour of the Institute of Pacif- 
ic Relations, Stilwell headquarters, 
Amerasia, etc.—has already provoked 
the wrath (and, worse, the silent 
treatment) of those who defend Ad- 
ministration blunders in Asia. And 
while some of their strictures are jus- 
tified by the author’s extraneous 
rhetoric, it is unfortunate that his 
brilliant treatment of the Sorge con- 
spiracy, with its many implicit les- 
sons for all of us, may be overlooked 
because of the passions his uninhib- 
ited American sections inevitably un- 
leash. 

The Sorge ring, certainly, is worth 
a book in itself. It was so treated, in 
fact, by General Charles A. Wil- 
loughby (Shanghai Conspiracy), but 
Willoughby’s approach was leaden, 
heavy-handed, and all too rushed. De 
Toledano, using the same materials 
sotto voce, tells the amazing story 
far better in less than half the space. 
He is subtle, incisive, restrained as he 
portrays the fascinating career of 
the restless and idealistic Sorge. 
Grandson of a leader of the roman- 
tic First International, Richard him- 
self became one of the unmourned 
martyrs of the cynical Third. 

What Sorge accomplished in Japan 
—masquerading as a Nazi newsman, 
aided by foreign journalists and 
members of Prince Konoye’s inner 
circle—looms far bigger in Far East 
history than the millions of dollars 
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and billions of words expended by 
Western diplomats. Sorge’s men not 
only kept Stalin’s ear tuned to 
Japan’s heartbeat, they may have 
saved his neck. In early 1941, Sorge 
gave the Kremlin conclusive assur- 
ance that Japan would drive south 
against America and Britain, not 
north against the U.S.S.R., and the 
Soviets were able to move Siberian 
divisions westward in time to stop 
Hitler at the gates of Moscow. 

Sorge also gave the Politburo ad- 
vance word on Pearl Harbor. Stalin’s 
calculated silence on the subject— 
coupled with America’s failure to 
learn and forestall the Japanese plan 
—had immense repercussions. Cer- 
tainly the Pacific war required far 
more time, money, material and lives 
because of the December 7 debacle. 
Not only was China greatly weakened 
by the prolonged war, but the de- 
mands Pearl Harbor made on Allied 
resources retarded the eventual lib- 
eration of Europe until Stalin was 
ready to exploit it. Without a doubt, 
Sorge’s work in Tokyo was crucial 
both to the survival of the Stalin 
regime and to its successful Bolshe- 
vization of Central Europe. 

De Toledano believes that similar 
work in Washington was just as cru- 
cial to Bolshevik gains in the Orient. 
The formal links between the Sorge 
ring and our own Communist China 
Lobby were the writers Agnes Smed- 
ley and Guenther Stein, accomplices 
of Sorge who worked for the IPR. 
But, Smedley and Stein aside, it is a 
logical certainty that the Kremlin, 
which kept the Sorge ring going de- 
spite the ruthless efficiency of the 
Imperial Japanese police, spared no 


WRITERS and WRITING 


The Spy Who Saved Stalin 
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cost in maintaining powerful opin- 
ion-molding and espionage organs in 
Recent 
have probably only scratched the sur- 


Washington. investigations 
face of these organs, but we have 
learned plenty. Even a partial roster 
of those Asia policy-wielders whom 
we now know as Communists, fellow- 





lac’ fi 
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travelers or dupes includes men to 
whom the nation’s priviest doors 
were opened, men like Owen Lat- 
timore, Edgar Snow, Frederick Field, 
Edward C. Carter, Lauchlin Currie, 
Philip Jessup. 

It is here that Mr. de Toledano 
strays off the reservation of scholarly 
restraint and starts swinging. Most of 
the material he has culled from the 
Tydings, Russell and McCarran testi- 
mony and from such pioneer works 
as Freda Utley’s China Story packs 
a powerful wallop. But he yields to 
three unnecessary delusions: 
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SPY CONTINUED 


1. The notion that vigorous cham- 
pionship of Nationalist China can 
conscientiously be linked with sup- 
port of the Morgenstern-Beard-Tansill 
thesis that Roosevelt not only could 
have averted war with Japan (prob- 
ably true), but what is more, should 
have done so, even at the cost of 
China’s ruin. The Morgenstern theory 
is tenable in several contexts, but for 
friends of China to espouse it is pre- 
posterous. 

2. The idea that New Dealism, 
as an attitude toward social develop- 
ment, and pro-Sovietism, as an atti- 
tude on world politics, go hand in 
hand. The asinine behavior of Stil- 
well and Hurley in wartime China, 
the pressures of big business since 
then for trade with Mao, are over- 
looked. So is the fervent fight waged 
for free China through the years by 
the AFL, THe New Leaper and 
other pro-Roosevelt forces. The key 
to the puzzle may lie in the fate of 


two Roosevelt Assistant Secretaries of 
State. A. A. Berle Jr., who lost the 
fight against appeasement, had been 
one of the original braintrusters, a 
golden boy of the Hundred Days. 
Dean Acheson, Berle’s principal foe 
in the State Department fight, had 
been booted out of the Treasury De- 
partment in 1933 because of his op- 
position to FDR’s fiscal reforms. 
Which is is the New Dealer in Mr. 
de Toledano’s mind? 

3. The idea of objective guilt, by 
which those who bring on disaster 
through sheer ignorance deserve as 
little pity as those who wilfully work 
for Armageddon. For it was ignor- 
ance of the Far East and of Commu- 
nism that created the vacuum into 
which the domestic Sorges were able 
Many of 
the men now being chastised for the 
evil their untutored hands wrought 
years ago simply didn’t know any 
better. Stupidity, of course, should 


to move so successfully. 


not be a requisite for promotion in 
the State Department (as Mr. Jes- 
sup’s case would indicate), but 
neither should the dupes and mere 
diplomats of Mr. de Toledano’s work 
be condemned as sharply and 
quickly as his spies. One of these 
dupes, I now believe, was John Carter 
Vincent, former Chief of the Far 
Eastern Division of the State Depart- 
ment. Questioned by the McCarran 
Committee as to whether he had ever 
read the Communist Manifesto, Stal- 
in’s paper on the National and Colo- 
nial Questions, the Colonial Theses 
adopted by the Sixth Congress of the 
Comintern, and other basic Commu- 
nist works, Vincent replied that he 
had not read any of them and that 
he had not heard of most of them. 
What should add to the chagrin of all 
of us, Mr. de Toledano included, is 
that on that bright day in 1952, he 
had never heard of Richard Sorge 
either. 





He Looked Behind the Curtain 


Visa to Moscow. 
By Michel Gordey. 
Knopf. 419 pp. $4.50. 


MICHEL Gorbey, a foreign corres- 
pondent of the Paris newspaper 
France-Soir, has written a fascinating 
and valuable account of two months 
spent in the U.S.S.R. in the spring of 
1950. Visa to Moscow makes no pre- 
tense of presenting a complete pic- 
ture of the Soviet Union. Its author 
merely records some facts and many 
impressions accumulated in sixty- 
three days of carefully observing 
those relatively few aspects of Soviet 
life which he was given leave to in- 
spect. 

Gordey’s admission to the Soviet 
Union, after five years of applying in 
vain for a visa, will mystify the read- 
er as much as it did the author. We 
have here no fellow-traveling apolo- 
gist for Moscow. France-Soir is not 
a party-line sheet. Gordey does not 
“pay off” with fulsome praise or by 
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glossing over the despotic regime be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Yet, for some 
two months, he was escorted through 
an itinerary which, even though 
limited and selected, exposed him to 
enough of Soviet conditions to make 
his reportage significant. 

Mr. Gordey was permitted to visit 
some factories, where he interviewed 
officials and Stakhanovite workers 
(with representatives of the Foreign 
Ministry or Intourist organization in- 
variably present). At a metallurgical 
plant, he was told that rollers earn 
an average of 5,000 to 7,000 rubles 
a month—a good wage. But, at his 
request, a workman was sent for and 
“began to reply (a little too quickly 
for official liking) to my precise 
questions. He was a roller with sev- 
en years experience at his trade; he 
made 2,000 rubles a month. The of- 


ficial began to exclaim loudly: ‘Come, 
come, you make more than that!’ 
The unfortunate roller tried to make 
amends. ‘Some months I 
2,300 rubles... .’” 


His itinerary included museums, 


make 


art galleries, theaters, stores, parks 
and the Kremlin. At the Tretyakov 
Gallery, the most famous museum of 
Russian painting, he noted that, in 
the long halls containing contempo- 
rary Soviet works, “more than half 
of them had as subject—Stalin. ...” 
Regarding the literary scene, he 
writes: 

“Dostoyevsky is regarded by 
the Soviet regime as a pernicious 
writer, dangerous for youth, re- 
actionary in his political thought. 
. . . In this specific case, however, 
censorship does not go so far as 
to ban openly the works of an 
author whose reputation in Russia 
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is, after all, too well established. 
During the past fifteen or twenty 
years, nevertheless, Dostoyevsky’s 
novels have not been reprinted. . .. 
It is . . . impossible to get any 
work whatever by Dostoyevsky in 
a bookstore... . there is not one 
book by this ill-esteemed writer in 
the school libraries or libraries for 
workers that I visited myself. . . .” 
Gordey finds most deplorable the 
conscious development of a popular 
mentality characterized by blatant 
nationalism, the insistence upon “the 
priority of the Soviet people in the 
establishment of new social forms; 
.. . the priority of the Soviet schol- 
ars, technicians, writers, musicians 
(and even painters—oh irony!) over 
their Western colleagues. Here ‘pri- 
ority’ really means ‘superiority’... .” 
The Soviet citizen is taught that 
civilization in the West is in a state 
of complete degeneration: 


“Whether it be technical inven- 
tions, novels, plays or pictures, 
everything in the West is inferior 
to the Soviet product. Care is 
taken not to show the public of 
the U.S.S.R. any example of these 
degenerate works; such examples 
might pervert Soviet citizens or 
persuade them that everything is 
not totally black in the West. The 
Soviet citizens have to take their 
rulers’ word for it when they de- 
clare that Western influences are 
pernicious.” 

In addition, Western rulers are de- 
picted as Fascist warmongers, while 
the peoples of the West, suffering un- 
employment and starvation, are 
yearning for peace, full of sympathy 
for the Soviet Union and opposed to 
their own leaders, who keep them in 
line through violent suppression. 
Gordey also reports convincingly 
on the rising living standards in the 
Soviet Union and on the advancing 
level of technology, which means in- 
creased military power. This com- 
bination of material progress and the 
inculcation of anti-Western national- 
ism is a formidable one which the 
free world cannot afford to blink or 
minimize. At the same time, Gordey 
might have been more cautious in 
evaluating Stalin’s success in con- 
vincing the Russian people that the 
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U.S.S.R. is a workers’ paradise and 
the democratic West a realm of un- 
relieved misery and privation. Surely, 
the steady flow of escapees from be- 
hind the “Curtain” is proof that the 
official propaganda encounters a 
great deal of popular skepticism 
which cannot express itself within the 
U.S.S.R. 

The author reminds us—and right- 
ly so—that the Russian people are 
not aggressive and desire peace. 
Much less convincing is his conten- 
tion that their leaders harbor no 
schemes of aggression because they 
are “Marxists, [and] as such .. . at- 
tach the greatest importance to eco- 
nomic factors. There is little like- 


_lihood that they are getting ready to 


launch their country upon an adven- 
ture in which . . . they would find 
themselves economically inferior. . . .” 
This view assumes that the economic 


tactor alone determines the choice 
of peace or war, quite apart from 
such other factors as forces in being, 
fifth columns, the surprise element, 
manpower superiority and the temp- 
tation of the prize to be won. It also 
assumes that Stalin is kept constantly 
apprised of the actualities of the situ- 
ation, and that he unfailingly makes 
the right calculations in questions 
which determine peace or war. 

It is also regrettable that Gordey 
finds it necessary to balance each un- 
favorable comment on the Soviet 
Union with a completely irrelevant 
reminder that, after all, the West has 
its faults, too. His book is quite cap- 
able of standing on its own as an 
honest and frequently informative re- 
port on a visit to the U.S.S.R. The 
effort to lend it a spurious air of de- 
tached impartiality merely reduces 


its impact. 








Sheean’s Labor Lost 


Rage of the Soul. 
By Vincent Sheean. 
Random House. 313 pp. $3.50. 


THIS IS A NOVEL easy to read and 
easy to assess, but difficult to review. 
It could be summed up in one para- 
graph if it were not written by Vin- 
cent Sheean. Serious readers will in- 
sist on connecting the author’s name 
with Personal History, Not Peace But 
a Sword and, in later years, his work 
on Gandhi, Lead, Kindly Light. They 
fail to remember that, in practically 
every case, his fiction has been mea- 
surably below his journalism. With 
Rage of the Soul, he has pretty nearly 
hit bottom. And it is not simply a 
matter of Sheean’s inability to write 
novels—he could be forgiven that; it 
is a matter of deliberate commercial- 
ization of his talents, travels and in- 
terest in ideas. 

Sheean is trapped by his reputa- 
tion. If this were a first novel by an 
unknown, it would be considered a 
promising attempt by a writer who 
knows a great deal about many sub- 
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jects, places and things. Since it is 
by Sheean, the temptation is to berate 
him for turning out an “unworthy 

product. Actually, it may be quite 
typical of the man. It is not his fault 
that Personal History won such pres- 
tige. That is, and was, a good job; 
but it happened, as Sheean himself 
puts it, “to coincide with years when 
the social and intellectual climate in 
the United States was hospitable to 
such books”—in other words, when 
the Popular Front was bursting into 
full bloom. This realization has not 
prevented Sheean from trying again 
and again to repeat that chance shot. 
He’s a golfer trying to repeat his 
“hole in one.” And people continue 
to expect him to make it. 

Since, as I’ve said, serious readers 
are going to look at Rage of the Soul 
unless they are warned, it is neces- 
sary here only to tack up the warn- 
ing notice. This is a story about 
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SHEEAN mcm 
Elizabeth and Charles Redwood, who 
have been happily married for many 
years when she is caught in the act of 
adultery by her husband. Their son, 
David, had died the year before—a 
synthetic incident devised to explain 
in part her loss of control. 

Elizabeth. a intellectual, 
self-contained and, of course, attrac- 
tive woman of 37, is as much horri- 
fied by her deed as is her husband. 
Both she and the author, with inex- 
plicable backwardness, have never 


proud, 


known that sex is a rather imper- 
sonal force, have never known “the 
haphazard and random operation of 
its tyranny. This was perhaps a true 
secret one never told, or something 
(conceivably) known only to Eliza- 
beth.” It is something “conceivably” 
known to every child of sixteen. 
With the marriage foundering, 
Elizabeth takes a boat to India to 
obtain an understanding of herself. 
On the boat, she is beset by the at- 
tentions of the captain, who makes 
another dent on her self-control. 
There is a pleasant Somerset Mau- 
gham quality to this trip which can 
be racked up to the brief credit side, 
but soon she is engaging in conversa- 
tions with various gurus which serve 
only to prove Sheean’s point that 
Eastern wisdom is incommunicable. 
Meanwhile, her husband, a State 
Department official, pays an artistic- 
ally purposeless visit to his brothers 
and their families in Chicago. After 
he returns to Washington, he be- 
comes embroiled in a diplomatic inci- 
dent by helping the wife of a diplo- 
mat from a satellite nation to find 
refuge from her embassy. For some 
reason which I find it difficult to 
comprehend, he thereby comes under 
general fire. His wife loyally joins 
him and the pair are reconciled. 
This plot gives Sheean a chance to 
exhibit his knowledge of how wealthy 
Chicagoans live, of Indian theology, 
of what an Ashram looks like, and 
of current trends in Washington. 
(For what it’s worth, it can be noted 
that he has lost a great deal of his 
faith in Hindu mysticism as the pre- 
scription for solving the ills of the 


world. He has not renounced Gandhi; 
he has merely cooled off.) But I 
doubt that any plot could hinder 
Sheean from ostentatiously displaying 
his wide range of knowledge. For 
instance, the ship captain is not 
merely French; he is a “Norman” 
and a former collaborationist. Other 
novelists are content with having 
their characters become reconciled in 
Washington or San Francisco; Shee- 
an’s characters meet, by plan, in 
Beirut, where the rocks and sea “are 
rather like Sardinia.” They are not 
people at all; they are the adumbra- 


tions of a famed reporter named 
Vincent Sheean. 

In the past, I have admired Shee- 
an’s search for truth and his compas- 
sion for the nameless millions. But 
no one can respect this commercial- 
ized, complacent, self-seeking novel- 
ist of the same name. The search for 
serenity and truth should be carried 
on with some degree of passion and 
selflessness; it should not be a mere 
flirtation. More particularly, the love 
of wisdom should not bear a price tag 
on it—in this case, the price of the 


book. 





Benevolent Colonialism 


The Philippines and the United States. 
By Garel A. Grunder and William E. Livezey. 
University of Oklahoma. 315 pp. $4.00. 


Tus BOOK tells us very little about 
the Philippines, but quite a bit about 
American policy toward the islands 
and American rule there. The time- 
span covered is from 1898, when 
the United States wrested control 
from Spain, to 1950, the fourth year 
after the Philippines finally became 
independent. 

The authors manage to maintain 
an admirably detached attitude even 
when dealing with some of the less 
savory aspects of the picture, par- 
ticularly the pressures of assorted 
American lobbies for Filipino inde- 
pendence in the 1930s. Their ap- 
proach is basically, and ploddingly, 
descriptive. Although the book was 
evidently written as a text book, it 
nevertheless constitutes a useful re- 
cord of American policy toward the 
Philippines. 

That policy was apparently a tangle 
of generosity, selfishness, considera- 
tion, unconscious (and sometimes 
conscious) cruelty, do-goodism, 
shortsightedness and political saga- 
city. In short, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, it was quite like American 
policy toward a number of other 
spots on the globe. 


/ 
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In these later days of terror and 
torture, ruthlessness and repression 
in colonial or quasi-colonial areas 
by totalitarian regimes of both Right 
and Left, it is almost impossible to 
believe the fact that American rule 
in the Philippines was characterized 
by a policy of giving independence 
and self-government to the Filipinos 
and even of permitting them to ad- 
vance their own ideas about their 
future or to criticize U. S. adminis- 
tration. And the incredible thing is 
that Soviet propaganda has apparent- 
ly convinced millions all over the 
world that the United States has 
stood and still stands for the worst 
kind of imperialistic oppression in 
its relations with all governments and 
peoples. 

This solid summary of the Ameri- 
can side of the American-Filipino 
relationship emphasizes the import- 
ance of a study of the Filipino side. 
Perhaps, if we knew more about the 
Filipino reaction to American policy 
in past years, we might be able to 
chart a more accurate course through 
the difficult waters of our relations 
with other areas which are, or were 
until recently, colonial. 
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Readers Comment on Article 
On Decline of Socialist Party 


Several significant factors are omitted from 
Daniel Bell’s article, “The Decline of American 
Socialism,” in THE New Leaver of June 9. 
and the Socialist party 
underestimated the dynamic threat of German 
Nazism. The among 
former Socialists and sympathizers in the gar- 


Norman Thomas 


result was resentment 
ment trades, particularly when Thomas spoke 
for the First with its 


lunatic fringe of Nazi supporters. To this day, 


America Committee, 
there are people who cannot understand how 
Thomas can be so keenly aware of the menace 
of Stalin’s imperialism, and yet have thought, 
a dozen years ago, that we could stay out of 
war with aggressive Nazism. 

Socialists left the party not only to take New 
Deal jobs or posts with the LaGuardia admin- 
istration. They were also lost to the SP when 
many became labor organizers, educators, edi- 
tors and research workers. As unions became 
allied with the New and Fair Deals, the 
Socialist intellectuals either left the party out 
of conviction or pressure, or concentrated on 
immediate trade-union problems. As the Social- 
ist party became less of an electoral organiza- 
tion, people who wanted to express protest or 
obtain social improvements found other vehicles 
for action. Too often, those who remained in 
the SP became sectarian, and unaware of the 
interest and psychology of the workers. 

On the whole, Mr. Bell has written a lucid, 
accurate, much-needed article. 

Philadelphia Wa ter R. Storey 


Congratulations on Daniel Bell’s very fine 
article. 

I joined the Socialist party in 1932, went 
along with the right-wing group that formed 
the present Social Democratic Federation, and 
now find myself in the Liberal party. I was 
probably too close to the scene to understand 
completely going on. Mr. Bell’s 
article has enabled me to gain a better and 
more accurate perspective. 

I look forward to reading more of Mr. Bell’s 
writings in your publication. 
New York City 


what was 


GEORGE FREEDMAN 


Holds Review Understressed 

Israel’s Economic Problems 
Teller’s review of Hal Lehrman’s 
The Beginning and Tomorrow [THE 
New Leaner, May 26], while adequately com- 
menting on the religious 
parties’ in that new state, fails to 
come to grips with the inadequacy of Mr. 


Judd 


Israel: 


the discussion of 


influence 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Lehrman’s treatment of Israel’s basic economic 
problems. 

Doubtless, the creation of Israel was an 
exciting adventure and it was almost inevitable 
that it should be attended by emotional ex- 
In these circumstances, there were 
prophets of paradise as well as soothsayers 
predicting an ugly end for the fledgling nation. 
Yet Mr. Lehrman and Mr. Teller will acknow- 
ledge that both camps failed to reckon with 
realities: On the one hand, it was forgotten 
that cactus and dry earth alone cannot yield 


tremes. 


milk and honey, while, on the other, the per- 
sistence and unexpected toughness of the Jew 
overlooked. 

Mr. Lehrman’s book attempts to thread its 


was 


way between these poles. Insofar as this is its 
intention, it succeeds very well; insofar as it 
seeks to offer an expert analysis of Israel’s 
problems, it fails. The balancing of divergent 
on difficult matters merely results 
in a formless organization of material; the 
problems, the questions in the book flow by 
the reader in a chaotic kaleidoscope that is 
at times as bewildering as the Israeli experi- 
ence itself. The result is a kind of potpourri 
of items labeled kibutzim, education, a re- 
porter’s notebook (loose jottings inserted, as 
it were, to fill up space), elections, protekzia 
and the newest Ben-Gurion jokes. This, how- 
ever, is at best but a superficial substitute for 
a really serious discussion. 

Mr. Lehrman’s treatment of Israel’s political 
structure is interesting, and the chapters on 
politics—local and international—are perhaps 
the best part of the book. Lehrman shows, 
for example, how American policy in the Mid- 
dle East was in essence no policy. Concerned 
as it was with oil supplies and Russian in- 
fluences, our State Department could only in- 
dulge in some very poor second-guesswork and 
was but dimly aware of the pertinacity of the 
Jews, their essential loyalty to the West and 
the military incompetence of the Arabs. Here 
Lehrman performs his reportorial function 
quite well; he indicates the facts and lets 
them stand without the intrusion of a personal 
dictum. It is when he turns to economic 
problems that he is singularly inadequate. 

Admittedly, the major task facing Israel was 
to gather all Jews from lands of persecution. 
This was its rationale. But the tide of im- 
migration has been passed, leaving as_ its 
backwash an overwhelming job 01 economic 
absorption in a land where limited resources 
and limited food supply were made still more 
limited by drought. Israel wanted people, not 
only to fulfill its moral and emotional im- 
perative, but also to fill the void of the Negev 
plateau and once again make farmers of a 
folk so long separated from the soil. This is 
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The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THE NEw 
Leaver has published a 
ground-breaking, 16- page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
tership of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “‘un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered cenclu- 
sively in this important 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Prefessor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15c 
10 copies 
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clearly the heart of any absorption scheme; 
the plain fact (one that Lehrman treats but 
lightly) is that Israel cannot now feed itself. 
It needs farmers, people who will unremitting- 
ly till an unyielding soil, so that the nation 
need not go begging for wheat in the world’s 
markets. Yet the newcomers have been desert- 
ing the immigrant camps in increasing num- 
bers to flock to the already overcrowded build- 
ings of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. This 
indubitably may be traced to the urban char- 
acter of the populace; accustomed to the paved 
walks of the city, they are reluctant to push 
plows through hard ground. Israel may again 
have to wander tragically in the wilderness, 
awaiting a new generation that will be un- 
afraid of rocks and the good earth. 

The Israeli Government has initiated many 
schemes to increase the country’s agricultural 
potential: It has encouraged the extension of 
wheat cultivation; it has tried to drain the 
remaining swamps in the north; it has sought 
to further irrigation projects. But there are 
other effective devices that it might have 
utilized, yet didn’t: Local deep wells could 
compensate for the shortage of small pipe in 
irrigation; animal husbandry, the basis for a 
farm cycle, was ignored; care of 
abandoned citrus groves and olive trees was 
not undertaken until almost too late. In es- 


natural 


not done was to foster a 
native farming class which, more than any- 
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thing else, would help pull the Israelis up by 
their boots. 

Lehrman gives exactly one page to this 
problem, as contrasted with over fifty pages 
of volubility which he devotes to foreign in- 
vestment. The latter solution to Israel’s ills 
was for a long time the one advanced by 
official sources. If only more investment in 
our industries were made by foreigners, it 
was said, we should soon be able to get along 
very well on our own. Yet little thought was 
given to the transfer question or to the man- 
ner in which such investments were to be 
serviced and eventually repaid. A Law for 
the Encouragement of Capital Investments was 
promulgated and it helped build some of the 
finest Tel Aviv hotels for American tourists. 
It also encouraged the building of tire and auto 
factories, diamond-polishing plants and other 
establishments which, drawing their raw ma- 
terials from points beyond 
helped turn it into nothing more than an en- 
trepét. Such a policy, however, did little to 
encourage the growth of a domestic textile 


Israel’s borders, 


industry utilizing native fiber plants or native 
sheep herds. Instead, it sought to imitate all 
Western nations and so be all things to all 
men. 

It is precisely because he pursues the official 
view that Lehrman’s book suffers. Enough is 
known by now of Israel’s basic problems and 
potentialities to justify the expectation of a 
really mature evaluation of its economic ail- 
ments. 


New York City Ben B. SELIGMAN 


Seeks Information 
On Alfred Stieglitz 


I am writing a biography of Alfred Stieglitz, 
the American photographer, who also _intro- 
duced modern art in this country. In addition, 
I am preparing a volume of his letters. I there- 
fore am eager to collect either originals or 
copies of his letters for possible publication, 
plus accounts of conversations with him and 
anecdotes about him. 

All original material will be safely returned. 
New York City DorotHy NORMAN 


Seeks Funds for Defense 
Of Dismissed Art Teacher 


Thank you very much for publishing in THE 
New Leaver of June 16 my letter about the 
wrongful actions of Mrs. Thelma Brand Loudin, 
Mr. Fridtjof Schroder and the West Virginia 
Board of Education against Dr. Luella R. Mun- 
del, who lost her job as chairman of the art de- 
partment of Fairmont State College. Seven fac- 
ulty members have resigned in protest over the 
abrupt dismissal of Dr. George H. Hand, presi- 
dent of the college, who supported and defended 
her. Dr. Hand has a fine new position, but Dr. 
Mundel has none. Presumably the “poor secur- 
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Who's for Germany? 


THERE WILL BE many a slip between the cup of the 
Bonn agreements and the lip of a working European 
Army. Britain and France feel that another attempt ought 
to be made to pacify the Kremlin, which has been talking 
tough about West German rearmament. In West Ger- 
many itself, a large body of opinion—represented pri- 
marily by Dr. Kurt Schumacher’s powerful Social Demo- 
cratic party—resents the apparent American indifference 
to the continued division of Germany. Even our own 
Senate is examining the agreements with cool care, a 
Foreign Relations subcommittee last week adding a rider 
to require Congressional approval of further American 
troop commitments. 

Of all the objections now being raised, the German one 
—that the Allies are forgetting German unity—is the 
most serious. Somehow, in the course of the last three 
years, Stalin—whose Communazi dictatorship in East 
Germany has divided the nation—has made it appear 
that we are the splitters. Our diplomats have been quiet 
and polite and ineffectual on the issue; they have said, 
in effect, “Oh, we’re for unity anytime you're ready for 
it,” and left it at that. This attitude may be intellectually 
sound, but it is emotionally and propagandistically a 
giant blunder. Stalin’s false whoop-de-do for unity has 
appealed to many Germans as more sincerely pro-German 
than the Allies’ continued insistence on West German 
rearmament as the summum bonum. And it is obvious 
that German public opinion will determine the ultimate 
effectiveness of West German rearmament. For all the 
military blueprints in Washington and Paris will be 
worthless if European youth—and especially German 
youth—feels it is being “used” for ulterior purposes. 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, Stalin would not 
free East Germany. But that should not deter us from 
demanding, at every possible opportunity, that he do so. 
We must make it clear to every man, woman and child in 
Germany that the only obstacle to a unified democratic 
Germany is the Communazi dictatorship in the East. We 
must also make it clear that only one man, Joseph Stalin, 
has the power to remove that obstacle peaceably. The 
alternative to such a vigorous offensive for German unity, 
namely, the present policy of trying to ignore the sub- 
ject, has already been found deficient. It only saps Ger- 
man interest in entangling military alliances with West- 
ern governments which have apparently been more inter- 
ested in German divisions than in the state of German 
democracy. 


For this reason, American diplomacy should approach 
the proposed Big Four talks on the German question with 
a new alertness. Of course, we all know what Commu. 
nists can do with conferences, what with agendas, rules, 
procedure and the like. We have just learned for the nth 
time in Korea that, on important issues like PW repatria. 
tion, they will never yield. For this reason, while entering 
Big Four talks, we should go full steam ahead with all 
plans for the integration of West Germany in the 
European Defense Community. 

Nevertheless, the talks do offer a fine opportunity to 
dramatize the difference between democratic and Com- 
munist objectives in Germany. We can show, once and 
for all, that we are not afraid of a united democratic Ger. 
many, as one stream of Communist propaganda keeps 
intimating. We can present all our evidence on the terror 
in East Germany, showing that we are aware of exactly 
what is preventing unity, instead of taking the passive 
line that it is up to the Communists to prove they want 
democracy. We need not fear that an aggressive presenta- 
tion of the facts on the Pieck-Grotewohl state will break 
up the talks, for we know that the only thing that would 
make them a “success” from the Soviet point of view is 
outright appeasement. Furthermore, a dull stalemate like 
last year’s kid-glove session in Paris would merely open 
the door to new doubts, new demands and new kid-glove 
sessions. On the other hand, a hard-hitting diplomatic 
showdown—revealing the true friends and foes of the 
German people—would go a long way toward clearing 
the path to effective Western European unity. 


Turnabout 


Last May 19, the House of Representatives defeated a 
bill increasing Social Security payments by at least $5 a 
month to 4,500,000 beneficiaries and otherwise liberal- 
izing the Social Security law; 99 Republicans voted in 
opposition. Chief factor in the bill’s defeat was a charge 
by the American Medical Association that one of its pro- 
visions promoted “socialized medicine.” Yet, on June 18, 
the identical bill came up before the House for a second 
vote and was passed this time by the overwhelming mar- 
gin of 360-22, with only 20 Republicans casting nays. 
Why the 180-degree shift in sentiment within the space of 
one month, despite the fact that the offending provision 
had not been removed? Simply that the Congressmen had 
suddenly become aware, in the interim, that they were 
sitting in a large pre-election gold-fish bow] with the eyes 
of some 50,000,000 American voters fixed inquiringly 
upon them. As the New York Times candidly put it: 
“The fact that an election is coming up in November for 
all 435 members of the House accounted in large pati 
for the ease with which the measure was passed.” One 
is almost tempted to suggest the holding of elections for 
all members of Congress at regular six-month intervals. 
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Perhaps then our lawmakers would hearken Yess to the 
voice of the American Medical Association, the real-estate 
lobby and the National Association of Manufacturers and 
more to the voice of the people. 


Exit Owen Brewster 


WE CANNOT BRING ourselves to shed a tear over the re- 
pudiation of Senator Owen Brewster by the voters of 
Maine after twelve years in the upper house. A staunch 
Taft supporter and member of the Republican Old Guard, 
Brewster has been distinguished not only for his rock- 
ribbed political conservatism but for a devotion to per- 
sonal self-interest unusual even in a member of the genus 
politicus. Characteristic of his political philosophy is the 
strong support he has given, as fifth ranking Senate Re- 
publican and member of the GOP Policy Committee, to 
Generalissimo Franco and Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wisc.). He has long served as Congressional errand- 
boy for Pan-American Airways—a role which was dra- 
matically brought into the open in 1947 when Howard 
Hughes, president of Trans-World Airlines, told the 
Senate War Investigating Committee chairmaned by 
Brewster that the latter had promised to call off the in- 
quiry if he would agree to merge his airline with Pan- 
American. Last March, a House subcommittee investigat- 
ing tax frauds discovered that Brewster had deposited a 
$10,000 check two years ago in the account of Henry 
Grunewald, the mysterious Washington tax “fixer.” 
Brewster’s lame explanation was that Grunewald was a 
“sort of conduit” through which he made political cam- 
paign contributions. The State of Maine is to be com- 
mended for its primary-election verdict on Senator Brew- 
ster, who has made an ill-assorted partner indeed for his 
junior colleague and voice of Senate Republican respon- 
sibility, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith. 


How's That Again? 


“PITTSBURGH, June 19 (AP)—A Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court justice today condemned Whittaker Cham- 
bers’s best-seller Witness as a ‘monstrous book’ and called 
on Congress to take action against the author. 

“Justice Michael A. Musmanno told the state conven- 
tion of the Disabled American Veterans that Chambers 
was making a fortune by lauding ‘Communism as a great 
faith and a vision.’ 

“Justice Musmanno asked the organization to condemn 
Chambers ‘for his betrayal of the American dead in 
Korea, for his propagandizing in behalf of Communism, 
for his extolling of Stalin and Lenin and his studied 
disrespect to Washington, Lincoln and other immortal 
patriots of America.’ 

“Justice Musmanno . . . referred to Chambers as ‘an 
accomplice of Alger Hiss, who is now serving five years 
in prison for his crimes against the United States.’ ” 
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says the June |2 ‘Daily Worker’ of 


This was not meant as a bouquet, but we accept it as such, Certainly THe New LEADER 
was the first to warn against the Soviet threat—when such a position was far from fashion- 
able—and today we are Communism’s Enemy No. 1 because Communism is America’s 


Enemy No. 1. 


In fact, we have never made any bones about what we think our world should look 
like and haven’t pulled any punches: 


If the steel companies are trying to cash in on the present inflation mentality—we say 
803 


if we think that the much-lauded Federal Housing Administration’s operations should 
be investigated—we say so; 


if we feel that the McCarran Immigration Bill represents a serious threat to our 
democratic way of life—we say so. 


Time and again, THe New Leaver has been ahead of the headlines in its news reports 


and, time and again, its editorial positions on world affairs—often against the tide—have 
been vindicated by history. 


That’s why magazines and newspapers throughout the world frequently reprint and 
quote from THe New LEaper. 


That’s why teachers in many of our universities use THE New LEADER as a supplement 
and discussion guide. 


That’s why Tue New LEAper is a must for every thoughtful American. 
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